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TIE STATE CONVENTION, 


REPORT COMPLETED. 





[ Reported expressly for the Sunday- School Times.} 


FOURTH SESSION. 


Thursday Morning. 


T 9 o’clock the Chair was taken by the 
President, who gave out the hymn be- 
ginuing— 








“Awake, my soul, and with the sun, 
Thy daily course of duty run.” 


The Rev. A. ATWOOD, of Philadelphia, 
led in prayer. The minutes of the preceding 
day were read and approved, and the Conven- 
tion proceeded at once to the discussion of 
the Business Committee’s report. 


SECOND HEAD. 
On the Establishment of Sabbath-Schools. 


The three topics under the second general 
division relating to the establishment of Sab- 
bath-schools, were taken up and promiscu- 

usly discussed. 
i The Rev. Mr. PARKS, of Luzerne, first ob- 
tained the floor. He spoke particularly to the 
second topic. He believed that our Sabbath- 
schools were eszentially parochial, or congre- 
gational, or denominational, if we choose to 
callitso. While he did not think that inthem 
generally denominational tenets were taught, 
yet, as they were a partand an important part of 
the church’s operations, they were as really 
congregational a3 any institution connected 
with the congregation. This was natural and 
owell. And yet the speaker confessed to a liking 
for the union principle. This was the glory 
of the Convention at which they were assem- 
bled. As different bodies of the church, they 
had their different religious operations car- 
ried on distinct from each other, but it seemed 
to him that there was a large margin for just 
the kind of work that these union societies 
and conventions could most easily and well 
undertake. It was by this concert of action 
that the Christian enterprises of the church 
could best command the admiration and re- 
spect of the world, and extend her mighty in- 
fluence throughout its length and breadth, 
and into the out of the way corners which 
separate and distinct effort might overlook. 

The speaker thought, therefore, that it could 
not be denied that Sabbath-schools did affect 
denominational interests, but in this way: it 
urged the weaker churches, as a matter of self- 
preservation, to strenuous effort to keep up the 
standard of its schools in interest and effi 
ciency, lest more vigorous churches around 
them should rob them of their children. Ex- 
perience had shown that children will become 
identified with the churches to which their 
Sabbath-school is connected. 

The tapping of the bell in accordance with 
the five-minute rule prevented the further illus- 
tration of the speaker's views. He favored the 
establishment of union schools wherever de- 
nominational effort could not effectually ac- 
complish the great end, the salvation of the 
children. 





A Message from Milwaukee. 

At this point a telegraphic message was 
received from the President of the Wisconsin 
State Sabbath-School Convention, then in 
session at the city of Milwaukee, It is as 
follows: 


“To the Pennsylvania State Sabhath-School 
Convention now in session in Philadelphia: Read 
Luke, 2d chapter, 14th verse, as the salutations of 
this convention. W. H. Byron, President.” 


The Scripture is: ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 

On motion of Mr. CORAY, the receipt of 
the dispatch was directed to be acknowledged, 
and the Chairman was requested to return a 
suitable reply. 





The Rev. A. ATWOOD, of Philadelphia, 
gloried in the very matter about which the 
brother who preceded him had expressed 
some fears. He did not fear the effects of this 
good rivalry. He wanted to see Sunday- 
schools every where established. Two fami- 
lies were many enough to ¢all fer a Sabbath- 
school; and wherever four or five children, 
in any neighborhood or community, could be 
gathered together, there ought to be a Sunday- 
school. We need not fear about having it too 
small, 

Bat what were the difficulties in the way of 
the establishment of schools? He had found 
the greatest to be the waut of piety among us 
all. That was his greatest personal diffi- 
culty, and he doubted not others felt as he 
did. When he could find a man with a heart 
warm towards God and his salvation, that 
was the man who was going to help him in 
every good work. He would be first at the 
school in the morning and the last to leave it. 
He had also foundthe want of interest on the 
part of the parent a difficulty ; but it could 
be overcome easily by making the parent your 
friend. Do him good io his business, as his 
neigubor, aod in every possible way. Thus 
all opposition will be disarmed,and youcan get 
his children to yourSabbath school. Another 
real diffi-ulty, the speaker thought, lay in a 
sectarian spirit. He had always found this 
strongest where piety was weakest. 

The Rev. J B ADAMS, of Luzerne, spoke 
of the denominational diffculty. Itreally did 
in many places exist. Whilst a missionary, 
attempting to establish Sunday-schools, the 
question bad often to be met by him squarely, 
What union shall this school connect itself 
with, the American Sunday- School Union, or 
Some denominational Union? Where shall 
we send for books? Shall we get them at 
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that this real difficulty could only be met by a 
catholic spirit—the spirit that was engendered 
in a delightful convention such as this. As 
to union and denominational schools, he fully 
believed that in large towns, where a good 
denominational school could be sustained, it 
was to be preferred; but in many other places 
the union school flourished and did more ser- 
vice for Christ, and the cause, and the com- 
munity, than if the energy and power of the 
brethren were scattered in several small, and 
weak, and separate schools, As to books, no 
seciety published doctrinal treatises and the- 
ological theses intended for Sunday-school 
libraries. As to how many should constitute 
a Sabbath-school, his brother Atwood had 
said two families, he would say one, if that 
was all in the place, rather than none at all. 
One of the most useful Sunday-schools he 
had ever known was carried on in the family 
of a venerable Irish Covenanter in Alabama. 
He believed that the children of that family 
were better instructed in the religious life 
and duties than many of the classes in our 
theological seminaries. 

Mr. BARBER, delegate from Chester county, 
had found two serious obstacles to the cause 
in his county. One was the difficulty of 
securing school houses. The other was the 
prejudice that existed in many sections against 
Sabbath-schools. In regard to the first, they 
had been, until recently, dependent upon the 
school directors for the use of the common 
district school houses, which had often been 
refused to them. They had overcome this 
obstacle by making the Sunday-school a po- 
litical issue at the coming election. The good 
men of the county bad determined for once 
to ignore party distinctions, and unite in the 
effort to elect as school directors men favor- 
able to the opening of the district school 
houses for the use of the Sabbath-school. 
Fortunately they triumphed. As to the pre- 
judice alluded to, it was sad and strange, but 
true, that many were opposed because they 
believed the Sabbath-school was sectarian, 
In reply to these objections we have said, 
“ Why we teach nothing but the Bible.” “Oh, 
that is just it,” they reply, “the very thing 
we object to; we don’t want you to teach the 
Bible.” 

In a very flourishing union mission-echool, 
with which the speaker was connected, they 
had representatives of four religious denomi- 
nations as teachers, all working together in 
efficiency and harmony and love. 

The Rev. Mr. SNOWDEN, of Luzerne, 
observed that one difficulty in the establish- 
ment of Sabbath-schools, was really to estab- 
lish them. So many that had started and 
run well fora time, were abandoned or had 
degenerated into sickly schools without the 
life and power of the real school. ‘he 
difficulty then, was to make them permanent. 
To this end, the material of which teachers 
and superintendents was made was an im- 
portant item. As to congregational and union 
schools, he believed in both in their spheres. 
The mission or union school had certainly its 
place in the great Sunday-school economy. 
In Scranton they had a good union mission- 
school, which suppliad_membara for oil theJ 
churches represented in the town. 

The Rev. Mr. PHILLIPS, of Chester county, 
thought that there was a limit to the number 
that should constitute a Sabbath-schoo!l in 
the general meaning of the term, below which 
the school could not properly be so called. 
It requires the interest and sympathy and 
enthusiasm of numbers to constitute a school 
worthy the name. The larger the number the 
better. In the northern part of his county 
they did not find the difficulty of obtaining 
school houses to which his brother delegate 
had referred. 

Mr. WEIST, of Philadelphia, did not think the 
difficulties were so much moral or denomina- 
tional, as financial. Money was wanted. It 
certainly could not be obtained as freely as it 
was needed. 

The Rey. J. R. DIMM, of Bloomsburg, said 
that there was scarcely a square mile in his 
county, Columbia, from which enough chil- 
dren could not be gathered for a Sabbath- 
school. Therefore here was not a difficulty. 
But there was a great lack of duly qualified 
persens for superintendents. Such was the 
moral tone of the county, speaking generally, 
that unless a man was a bold and earnest 
Christian, he could not be induced to commit 
himself publicly to such a work as to super- 
intend a Sabbath-school. The difficulty was 
therefore a moral one—there was not moral 
stamen and character enough to bring out 
the prominent, eminent men, in favor of the 
cause. There were several union schools in 
the county, but denominational effort had 
somewhat crippled them. A county organi- 
zation would obviate this difficulty. The 
speaker also referred to a prejudice, and what 
was perhaps worse, a very general indifference 
to the whole subject. In some neighborhoods, 
the parents prefer that their children should 
enjoy themselves, hunting, fishing, going a 
pleasuring, &c., to being in the Sabbath- 
school. They wanted greatly some warm- 
hearted missionary to stir them up and make 
them alive to the value of Sunday- schools. 

Mr. SPANGLER, of Philadelphia, thought 
that after all, one of the very greatest difli- 
culties in the matter under consideration, was 
a want of interest in the parents, growing out 
of the fact that our Sunday-schools were not 
sufficiently attractive. The speaker had found 
three or four different classes of parents, 
divided according to the actuating motives 
which led them to send their children to the 
school. The first regarded the school asa 
very convenient place to send troublesome 
children. The story of little “Jimmy,” who, 
childlike, made the confession, was given in 
illustration of this class. A second class, 
used the school as a place to show off their 
children, as to dress and decoration, for the 
gratification of their pride. Another class 
was fond of the reputation of a school, and 
delighted to be ranked among great numbers, 
or to be connected with greatly flourishing 
schools, and popular personages. The last 
class was the true class, who sent their chil- 
dren from pure desires after their good. 
While it would not be right, purposely to 
pamper to these varied tastes of parents, it is 
still proper to use all right means to attract 
their children, and to interest the parents in 
their true welfare, and by every means to 
prove that the salvation of the child ia the 
grand end and aim, ' 

A DELEGATE, whose name we should like 
to have secured, suggested that indolence was 
at the foundation of many difficulties which 
were attributed to more noticeable causes. 
Indolence was most natural, and it sapped 
the life out of many a noble enterprise. We 
; detect its presence in our mental efforts, and 
| especially in our religious duties. We, asa 
| people, are not wanting in enterprise, activity, 
| and industry, in all that relates to the body 
, and the life that now is; but we sadly want 
‘soul and heart in the Saviour’s service. 

Spiritual sloth was pressing a heavy weight 
| upon all the vital and healthful operations of 
; the Christian church; and the Sabbath- 
| school specially felt the burden. , 
| ‘The Rev.G D. CHENOWORTH, of JTunting- 








| ton, Bedford county, used the same thought of 


burning zeal for Christ and for souls. He 
spoke earnestly of this need for the ministry 
and the entire church membership. An ex- 
ample to be emulated was given in the case 
of a young man who pleaded with a drunken 
father for two hours, until he had got him 
sobered, that he would allow his little 
daughter to join the Sabbath-school. The 
father at last yielded to such unwonted per- 
severance, and sent his child to school. She 
was converted, and that zealous teacher had 
the happiness of seeing the father and mother, 
and little child join the church together on 
one Sabbath morning. A like zeal on the 
part of the ministry and laity, diffused over 
our Commonwealth, would be rewarded in 
the ingathering of multitudes of souls into 
Christ’s kingdom. 

The Rev. Dr. EDWARDS, of Philadelphia, 
remarked that whatever might be the diffi- 
culties in the way, it was certainly the sense 
of the Convention that none was so great but 
by the blessing of God it could be overcome, 
and that it was their solemn purpose, in the 
face of the greatest obstacles, to carry on the 
good agency until every child in the State 
should be brought under the saving influence 
of the gospel of Christ. 

Mr. ABRAHAM MARTIN, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia Sabbath-School Associa- 
tion, made a warm-hearted speech, with a 
view to dissipate any imaginary difficulties 
that denominational views might have opposed 
in the minds of any, to the extension and dif- 
fusion throughout the State of the blessed 
Sunday-school, ‘isms’ never troubled the 
active worker and warm-hearted Christian 
engaged in Sabbath-school labor. The only 
aim of the Sunday-school is to bring souls 
to Christ; and the only care that should weigh 
us down as teachers, and call forth our tears 
and prayers, should be that our scholars give 
evidence of having passed from death to life; 
and whether they connect themselves with 
this or that church, should not greatly con- 
cern us. The story of a Jack tar who 
described Arminianism and Calvinism as two 
unimportant ropes on board a French priva- 
teer, was given in illustration. The speaker 
made a forcible appeal, in view of the great 
went of laborers in the Sunday-school, to 
church members who had not yet felt their 
duty in the matter. In one church of 500 
communicant members, only 35 were in the 
Sabbath-school. 

Mr. R. G. PARDEE, of New York, was re- 
quested to say a word. He spoke upon the 
third topic. He thought that one of the best 
ways of convincing the people on the subject 
in question was to prove to them the benefi- 
cial results of Sabbath-schools upon their 
own children—to show them the practical 
workings of a good Sunday-school. A school 
well and rightly conducted would, in this 
way, be its own best advertisement. But 
where you have not such a model school, the 
next means to be employed was honest, sys- 
tematic, personal, and household visitation. 
The speaker described a visit he had made 
a Catholic family. The mother, who was 
washing, received him coldly and sternly. 


Not dise ted im the least, he began to in- 
quire p anserigs of the ean “Are these 
your two children, ma’am?” “Yes.” Do 
they go to Sunday-school?” “Yes; St. 


Bridget’s’—the mother,still keeping at her 
wash-tub. “ What is your name, my boy ?” 
addressing the children. “ Willie.” ‘ And 
yours?” “Mary.” ‘So you both go to Sun- 
day-school? What is your teacher's name, 
Willie?” “Don’tknow.” “And yours, Mary?” 
“JY don’t know her name.” “Can you tell 
me what the lesson for next Sunday is?” ‘No, 
sir.” “Do you know what itisabout?” “It’s 
about Jesus.” The speaker continued this 
familiar conversation for some time, gave the 
children Sunday-school papers, told them of 
the pretty library books, of the sweet singing, 
and contrived to interest not only them, but 
the mother, who left off her work to listen, 
and finally, with tears in her eyes, said that 
her children should at once go to the good 
school, for at any rate she did not see that 
they got any good at St. Bridget’s. \The 
speaker remarked, in passing, that two-thirds 


of the Catholic catechism would be excellent | 


in any Sunday-school if put in proper shape. 
He also stated that they have library books in 
Catholic schools, but they charge six cents a 
week for their use. At another visit of the 
speaker to a Catholic family, the following con- 
versation took place: ‘‘Madam, I have come 
to see if your children go to Sunday-school.” 
The woman replied quite sharply, “No, Iam 
a Catholic.” Without noticing her temper at 
all, the speaker said respectfully, and in a 
solemn manner, “ Are you a good Catholic, 
my good woman?” She dropped her head in 
a moment, ‘Do you, my good woman, love 
the Lord Jesus Christ with all your heart?” 
She burst into tears as she said “ No, would 
to God I did. I am not a good Catholic; 
Iam nota good woman. You may take my 
children to your school if you can save them; 
I don’t believe there is salvation any where 
else.” The influence of an earnest and faith- 
ful Sunday-school visitor in the families of 
children in any neighborhood is wonderful 
upon the Sabbath-school in that neighborhood. 

In answer to an inquiry of the Chair, Mr. 
Pardee gave a most interesting account of 
the Sabbath-school movement among the 
Jews of New York city. There were six or 
seven thousand children among them, many 
of whom had been drawn off to other schools, 
until, in self-defence, they were obliged them- 
selves to resort to teaching them. Only about 
a month before, the speaker addressed a large 
congregation at the synagogue of the Benai 
Israel, on the occasion of the first anniversary 
of their school. The exercises were deeply 
interesting. Premiums were given to the 
scholars,—the highest being a handsome copy 
of the Bible,complete. The rabbis seemed to 
be very much interested in Mr. Pardee’s 
accounts of Sunday-school movements in 
New York and elsewhere, and desired 
to know more, and invited him to the 
different schools to address them. Their 
schools are held on the Christian’s Sabbath. 
The Old and New Testaments are allowed 
to be read, the latter merely as interest- 
ing religious history. A day or two after 
the anniversary referred to, six Jewish ladies 
called on the speaker at the Sunday-School 
Union Depository, and desired his assistance 
in selecting suitable books, cards, &c., for 
their school, and they spent two hours-and-a 
half in their work, making very searching 
inquiries into the plans of conducting schools, 
improvements, &c. The speaker regarded 
this movement of the Jews as pregnant with 
the most important results to that people. 

At this point the Convention was invited 
by Mr. SHILLINGFORD, of Philadelphia, on 
behalf of the Noon day Meeting, to meet 
with them and spend the hour in prayer to- 
gether. On motion of Mr. STUART the in- 
vitation was accepted for the next day, the 
Convention to proceed to the Sansom street 
meeting in a body. 

Mr. SHiLLINGFORD, who had just returned 
from Fortress Monroe and vicinity, gave a brief 
and very interesting account of the labors of 
the Christian Commission sent out by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, to minis- 


the Natioaal Union, or at some church depo- | the broiher that had preceded him, calling the | ter to the sick and dying soldiers. He desired 
Sitory, or where? Now the speaker believed | want that he had indicated, that of earnest,! to state one fact, gathered from his visit, 





neeely, that seven-eighths of all the soldiers 
whom the Committee had conversed, 
had been at one time or other in the Sabbath- 

l. On singing “My days are gliding 
swiftly by,” one poor fellow raised himself 
from his sick couch, his countenance brighten- 
ing into a smile, as he clasped the speaker by 
the hand and said, “ Praise God for that. It 
sounds more like home than anything I have 
hesrd for a long time. I love Jesus.” Many 
of the soldiers asked the Christians of Phila- 
delphia to keep on praying for them. 

After a few remarks from Mr. STEINMETZ, 
of Philadelphia, urging his brethren, in every 
position, as pastors, elders and humble lay- 
men, to greater faithfulness in their work, the 
Convention proceeded, on motion of Mr. 
STUART, to the discussion of the third 
general division, 


THIRD HEAD. 


On the Management of Sabbath-Sehools, 

Mr. GEORGE UORAY, of Luzerne county, 
spoke upon the fifth topic. He believed that 
one of the most efficient means of spreading 
piety through the world was by example. 
The teacher’s first duty and qualification for bis 
post was to be a Christian, and to embrace, 
himself, the offer of salvation he would ex- 
tend to others. In the second place, he must 
furnish himself with facts, and present them 
with all the power he could command, that his 
scholars might be convinced that he was in 
earnest. 

WILLIAM S, PIERCE, Esq, of Philadel- 
phia, remarked upon the eighth topic. He 
thought it very important that the school 
should have every reasonable convenience 
and accommodation in the way of rooms, 
seats, &c. He was in favor of separate rooms 
or parlors for the Bible-classes. He did not 
think there was any need for an intermediate 
grade between the Bible-class and the ordi- 
nary class. 

The Rev. Mr. HAY, of Harrisburg, remarked 

that the Bible-classes and schools of his 
church occupied four different apartments, 
three in the basement of the church, the 
main school, the infant-school and a Bible- 
class, and one Bible-class in the gallery of 
the church. From the two classes of young 
men and young ladies, they draw all their 
teachers. They had a separate library for 
teachers and the Bible-classes. 
: The Rev. Mr. ROBINSON, of Harrisburg, 
was glad to report from his school, which had 
the services of Mr. James W. Weir as super- 
intendent. They were able to keep their 
older scholars, and to make teachers of them. 
They had found no difficulty in keeping all 
the scholars in the same room. They make 
no distinctions. The lessons are the same 
throughout the school, excepting, of course, 
the infant department. 

Mr. LAVELY, of Pittsburg, spoke to the 
fourteenth topic, on the qualifications of a 
teacher. He believed that he must first love 
the Saviour. Otherwise the work seemed to 
him to be a vain one. He had known of 
designing persons assuming the post only that 
they might get custom in their daily business, 
anAin_on r ing a 
friend an'olfice tn eecnoeene casting. 2, 

The Rev. W. KENNEY, of Philadeiphia, 
spoke upon the eighth item. He believed 
that the most effectual way of retaining the 
older scholars, was to lead them to Christ 
while they were young. There was a sad 
skepticism in the church in reference to early 
conversions. Only lead the children to the 
Saviour in the Sunday-school, and they will 
be bound by the strongest ties to the place. 
Next to Christ the Christian loves the earthly 
instrumentality that brought him to Christ. 
If the Sunday-school teacher has been that 
instrument, there would be no fear of that 
scholar leaving. 

The Rev. G. D. CHENOWORTH remarked 
in regard to the qualification of teachers, that 
we should secure pious teachers whenever we 
could, but not reject others who were intelli- 
gent and disposed to try to do good. In some 
places unconverted teachers had to be employ- 
ed or the children go without instruction. Be- 
sides, placing these persons at the post of 
teacher had often proved a blessing to them, 
as in one case of a young man who undertook 
to teach a class, and in a little while, both he 
and his class were received into the church 
together. 

The Rey. I, H. TORRENCE, of Philadelphia, 
in answering question number two, would say, 
first, ‘‘to a large extent with a pair of slippers.” 
He insisted on quiet movements in and threugh 
and about the Sabbath-school room. Especi- 
ally should the superintendent avoid being in 
a flurry, and moving with heavy, noisy tread, 
from class to class. In regard to question 
number eleven, he thought that any difficulty 
now experienced, would soon be overcome if 
the trustees and building committees of 
churches and school houses were compelled 
to sit for two consecutive hours upon benches 
about four inches higher than their legs could 
reach the floor! and make them behave with 
the utmost decorum while listening to a dull 
sermon an hour and 4 half long! The speaker 
was once pastor of a church in which it was 
bard to secure a congregation. He did it at 
last by having low seats made. He thought 
the children might be arranged during preach- 
ing service, around the pulpit, filling the altar 
and pulpit stairs if necessary. 


Prayer-Meeting Exercises, 

The noon hour having arrived, the Conven- 
tion resolved itself into a prayer meeting, Mr. 
GEORGE H. STUART taking the lead. In 
opening, he referred to the most encouraging 
instance that is on record, perhaps, for dis- 
heartened and desponding teachers. It was 
the case of a teacher in his own school, who 
came to him to give up his class book, as he 
was determined to retire from the teachers’ 
list. He was reasoned with, and asked if he had 
prayed separately and constantly for his boys. 
He confessed that his prayers had only been 
general and at irregular intervals. The effi- 
cacy of constant and particular prayer for 
each of his scholars, by name, was urged, 
The teacher was aroused to a senge of his 
duty, and began in earnest, as he bad never 
done before, to supplicate the Throne of 
Grace. The motto in his class-book, which 
he carried daily into his closet with him, and 
spread out before the mercy-seat, with each 
scholar’s name, was, “All these boys for 
Jesus.” It was not very long before God re- 
warded his faith and his importunity by giving 
him every one of his scholars as his hire io 
the Master’s vineyard. 

As @ superintendent, the speaker had been 
permitted to go to the communion table with 
51 lambs, and present them to Jesus as the 
fruits of a precious Sunday-school revival. 
Some of them were very small children, One 
girlof 13 years was met by thespeaker just pre- 
vious to theoccasion. She was crying bitterly, 
as her father had forbidden her to join the 
church, saying that she was too young. The 
superintendent went to the father, and said to 
him, * God’s Spirit is at work in your daugh- 
ter’s heart, and let me beseech you, by all that 
is sacred in aSaviour’slove, not to put astraw 
in her way. Rather rejoice that God has 
so early snatched her as a brand from the 
burning.” The father was overruled. The 





child was admitted to the church, and for five 


years has been a most consistent and exemplary 
Christian. The two points the speaker wished 
to impress, were, the necessity of more 
prayer and more earnest prayer, and of greater 
faith in the power of God’s Spirit to convert 
little children. 

The Rev. GEORGE MINGINS, late of Phi- 
ladelphia, told a very affecting story of his 
labors among the sick and dying soldiers at 
our military hospitals. It illustrated chiefly 
the power of a mother’s love and her faith in 
a covenant-keeping God that her boy would 
finally be saved. He was a child of many 
prayers, and though he had long wandered 
from duty, he gave evidence during his last 
hours that he had an interest in Christ as his 
Saviour. 

Mr. PARDEE also related a very touching 
narrative of a Jew boy in New York, who had 
been brought into a mission-school by a young 
lady. Great opposition was at once raised by 
the parents, who, after trying in vain to wean 
the boy from the school he loved so much, 
threatened to turn him away from home and 
disown him, unless he left the school. His 
employer, also, at the instigation of the father, 
gave him notice that he would keep him no 
longer if he remained in the school. But the 
boy remained firm. Prayer was made for him 
in the school. The scholars were acquainted 
generally with the facts in Levi’s case. At 
the close of one of their delightfal children’s 
meetings, during the time of his sore trial, 
this boy arose, and folding his hands upon his 
breast, looked upwards, and recited the con- 
fession of faith in Christ, and then repeated 
the beautiful words : 


“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee; 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou, from hence, my all shalt be.” 


The superintehdent of the school who re- 
lated the facts to the speaker, remarked that 
the circumstance completely broke down the 
whole assembly. Hardly a dry eye was in 
the room. They had never before seen such 
a solemn sight. God turned the heart of the 
father, and Levi is still with the school one of 
its best scholars, and a most devoted Chris- 
tian. During the year he had brought in 
mere than fifty scholars. 

The spirit of this noon meeting was very 
delightful. The hour was most sweetly and 
profitably spent. It was regarded by all as a 
fitting close to the most interesting and im- 
portant morning session of the Convention. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Thursday Afternoon. 


Ts Chair was again taken at 3} o’clock. 
Mr. M. CHAMBERLAIN, of Northumber- 
land, led in prayer. The discussion of the 
third division of the Business Committee's 
Report was resumed. 


DISCUSSION ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS RESUMED. 


A DELEGATE from Carlist#tpoke to the 
th question. He tho we ought to 





Sabbath-school as one. It was generally re- 
garded by them as an outside institution. 
The church is represented as the pillar and 
ground work of the truth, as the mother of us 
all. He was rather in favor of attaching the 
children to the church, and to this end he saw 
the value of denominational Sunday-schools 
wherever there were churches to carry them 
on. He believed in teaching children out of 
the symbol of the church’s faith, the cate- 
chism, &c., and in developing a churchly 
spirit which would cause them to look upon 
the school as a part of the church, and to re- 
gard the church as the kingdom of Christ 
upon the earth. 

The Rev. JOHN AULT, of Franklin county, 
believed that it was with the Sunday-school 
much as with any other enterprise, in one 
thing, namely, that its success mainly de- 
pended on the way it was carried on. There 
must be perfect harmony. Superintendent, 
Officers and teachers must act together. Some 
placed too heavy burdens upon the superin. 
tendent. For instance, in the ingathering of 
the children. The teachers ought chiefly to 
do that work, as well as the visitation of 
scholars. In regard to the latter duty, if it 
was the part of the pastor, and to his interest, 
to visit the absent members of his flock, how 
much more of the teacher when his parish 
was so small and so easily attended to! 

Mr. WILLIAM BUTCHER, of Bucks county, 
presented one of the most convincing argu- 
ments that can ever be offered in the affirma- 
tive of the fifteenth question. Twenty-five 
years before, at the invitation of a friend, he 
had gone to hear the Rev. Thomas H. Stock- 
ton, of Philadelphia, preach. At the close 
of his sermon, the pastor urged one or more 
of the audience to offer themselves as laborers 
in the Sunday-school. The invitation im- 
pressed his mind unaccountably at the time. 
He had never seen the inside of a Sabbath- 
school, and knew nothing of its plans or aims. 
He went again and again to hear the reverend 
gentleman, and each time he felt the impres 
sion deepening and strengthening, that he 
ought to respond to the call, and go into the 
Sabbath-school. He at last offered himself 
as a teacher, was accepted, and placed in 
charge of aclass of boys of 15 to 17 years. 
He was compelled to study the lesson. He 
took the Bible and read it over with them; 
and after three or four months the Holy 
Spirit impressed its truth upon his heart, and 
he gave himself away to tbe Saviour, whom 
aow for these 25 years he had been endeavor- 
ing humbly to serve. The speaker concluded 
by the appeal, “ superintendents, never turn 
the cold shoulder to a man prompted by the 
Spirit to labor in a good cause, to serve the 
children of men, and to glorify God, because 
he is not a professor of religion.” 

Mr. DAVID DICKSON, of Mr. Stuart’s Sab- 
bath-school, Philadelphia, made some remarks 
on preserving order inthe school. He alluded 
to the special difficulty created by scholars 
going out during the session. Teachers ought 
not to have the granting privilege. It should 
be left with the superintendent. One good 
plan was to have a card with the words “in” 
and ‘ouv” printed on the front and back, that 
each scholar might turn it over, and thus only 
one be out at a time. 

Mr. ISAAC BAKER, of Philadelphia, offered 
a few suggestions, the result of a long expe- 
rience in teaching the very litile children in the 
infant-school. The best method was the method 
of simplicity and naturalness. Our Saviour 
was our model in this respect. The improve- 


STE: 1 


Thorough p' ion of the subject to be 
presented to the children. 4. Make the sub- 
ject plain to the smallest child. 5. Avoid all 
big words. 6. If difficult or uncommon words 
must occur, explain them always before pass- 


ing on. 7. Vary the exercises as much as 
possible. 8. Make the subjects illustrative in 
character. 


9. Introduce cheerful singing, 
appropriate in melody and words. 10. The 
use of new and proper tunes as rapidly as the 
children can master them. 11. Adhering to 
old familiar tunes by frequently singing them. 
12. Rewards, in the shape of small books at 
Christmas, handsome certificates of member- 
ship, printed copies of hymns, and other little 
testimonials, with dismissal into the larger 
school. 

The Rev, Mr. HALL stated that he was in 
the habit of preaching to the children once a 
month. He knew that they could catch and 
remember the divisions of his sermon, in its 
doctrine, illustration, and application, as well 
and as readily as the older people, and espe- 
cially the application ! 

The Rev. H. L BOLLMAN, of Allegheny, 
spoke upon the third and fourth topics. He 
thought that young teachers ought to have 
some excellent models placed before them. 
Christ and salvation should be the burden of 
the theme. On the dging bed, the first ques- 
tion asked by the teacher and Christian friend 
is, “Have you an interest in Jesus?” Why 
should this not be the question for each Sab- 
bath in each teacher’sclass? As to the num- 
ber of sessions, there should, if possible, be 
two, the afternoon to be a sort of teachers’ 
meeting, at which the superintendent could ex- 
plain and ask questions among the teachers, 
on the lesson of the morning. This would 
lead to preparation and study. 

The Chairman announced that he had jast 
received the card of Mr. J. W. WEIR, of Har- 
risburg, ® very successful Sunday-school la- 
borer. Ill health prevented his attendance. 
On his card are printed the following rules 
for the Sunday school teacher:—1l. Love 
your work. 2. Study your lesson. 3 Be 
punctual. 4. Preserveorder. 5. Occupy the 
time. 6. Visit your scholars. 7. Pray for 
success. 

The Rev. E. H. SNOWDEN, of Luzerne, be- 
lieved in the power of the cross, the story of 
Christ’s sufferings, when presented and 
brought home with earnestness and love, and 
personality of appeal, to affect the heart and 
draw the children to the feet of the blessed 
Jesus. 

Mr, J. M. HARPER, of Philadelphia, spoke 
of his experience in dealing with the “ bad” 
boys ina Sunday-school. A class of them 
had been set apart, selected from the rest and 
placed in his charge. He thought this a good 
plan when any school was greatly annoyed 
and afflicted by this class of boys. 

A DELEGATE from Jefferson county speaking 
of the qualifications of the superintendent, 
thought he ought to havea sound mind,a 
good heart, be a man of some business tact, 
and have some system and order in his move- 
meuts. As to the teacher’s duties, he only 
wanted to make the remark that great reve- 
rence should be impressed upon the scholars 


thetmemey 
the Deity—a matyr not always sufficiently 
regarded. 

Toe Rev. Mr. PHILLIPS, of Ohio, had come 
from the neighborhood of the city of Cleve- 
land, where a delightful State convention had 
just been held. A voluntary association of 
12 to 14 schools had been successfully carried 
on, within 10 miles of Cleveland. They met 
every second month and had the most de- 
lightful unions, They never failed to attract 
the largest crowds and sustain a glowing in- 
terest in the cause. The speaker offered a 
suggestion on the fourth topic, and pleaded 
for more spontaneity and variety in the les- 
sons of the Sabbath. school, and less that was 
stereotyped. He believed also in the won- 
derful power of good music. 

Dr KINGSBURY, of Philadelphia, in speak- 
ing to the fourth question, referred to the 
value of memorizing, and urged its more ex- 
tensive application in our classes. He ex- 
pressed his liking also for figurative teaching, 
by uses of natural things. Let the water, the 
rock, the stara, the vine, the lily preach ser- 
mons and lessons to the children. 

Mr. PARDER, being called on, gave a brief, 
running exposition of his views on each of 
the fifteen topics under discussion. 

1. Punctuality was to be secured in the first 
place, by a perfect example from superintend- 
ent and teachers, and, secondly, by making it 
disreputable to be unpunctual, and a decided 
breach of the rules and order of the school. 

2. To secure good order, the superintendent 
himself must bein order. The most disor- 
derly thing in many schools was the superin- 
tendent himself. He should never begin the 
exercises—reading the Bible for instance—till 
perfect order is gained, no matter how long it 
takes. The superintendent is the colonel, and 
the classes are the companies over whom the 
captains are placed, and each teacher must 
preserve order in his own company. 

3. As to sessions, two in the city, by all 
means. In the country do the best you can. 
Give plenty of time—an hour anda half at 
least, if you have but one session. 

4, Take by all means a Scripture lesson— 
rely on the word of God more than on any- 


thing else. Take that lesson which all shall 
judge best. Form a Bible-class of all the 
school. 


5. By presenting to their view the lost and 
ruined condition into which sin has brought 
them, their need of salvation, and then the 
precious Saviour who has brought salvation, 
as he is revealed in the Scriptures. Lead 
them to offer the child’s prayer, “‘ Lord, show 
me myself; and then show me thyself.” 

6. This question was passed over without 
review. ° 
7. The speaker remarked that the system of 
rewards had been discarded for four or five 
years, in the most successful and useful schools 
in New York. It had been found impractica- 
ble and injurious in its tendency. It was so 
hard to be impartial where the sympathies of 
teachers had any play. 

8. To retain older scholars, respect them, 
treat them more in accordance with their 
years and their growing feelings. Young peo- 
ple have great sensitiveness on certain points 
at certain ages. Their feelings should be re- 
spected. 

9 By all means. Never let a child, once in, 
leave the school, but advance him from class 
to class till he comes to the Bible and the 
teacher’s class, and then keep him as an offi- 
cer and superintendent till be gets to be as 
old as the honored Chief Justice Williams, of 





ment of the commonest events of every-day life, | 
close observation of facts, a deep sympathy 
for and acquaintance with children’s thoughts 
and ways, love for them, and lastly, some tact 
in interesting and pleasing them, were all re- 
quisites in a good teacher of the little ones. 
Mr. SPANGLER, of Pailadelphia, also offer- | 
ed some remurks upon the intant-school. He | 
had charge of 250 little ones, probably the 
largest infant-school in the city. He had re- | 
duced the results of his experience to twelve 
separate heads. 1. The punctuality of the 
teacher was essential. 2. The proper dispo- 
sition of the child so far as his capacities for 








singing, recitation, &c., were concerned. 3. | 


Connecticut, who lately died, ‘ull of years, 
with the Sunday-school harness oo. ; 

10. Teach them naturally, simply ; sim- 
plify and repeat; work your own way with 
minor matters, holding up of bands, stand- 
ing, Xe. 

ll. A little gallery or rising platform, 
adapted to little feet. 

12. In this day of great wealth of music and 
of song, there can be no excuse for intro- 
ducing into the Sunday-school any byma or 
tune that is in the least degree questionable. 
Get the very best music—the best in tune and 
in sentiment. 

13, The superintendent should be a man of 
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For the Sunday-School Times. 


A YEAR IN THE INFANT SCHOOL, 


Being a Course of Instruction about GOD, in Fifty-two 
Lessons, Comprising Talks, Stories, Texts, Mlustrations, 
OCatechisms, Hymns, Exercises, &c. 





By raz AvrHor or Sister Mary's Srorigs.* 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY. 


Scnszct.—Drinks. Pare milk for babes. 
Motion. Growth. 1 Peter2: 2. “The sin- 
cere milk of the word.” James 1: 22, 23, 
“Be ye doers of the word.” Christian growth. 
The growing song, an exercise. We won't 
give up the Bible. 





MORNING SESSION. 
Singing. Matt. 7: 24-27 is read. Prayer. 
TeacueER, (Showing the picture of a cow and a 

calf} What does this little calf have to eat 
end drink? [Replies] Milk. Nothing but 
milk. All young animals drink milk and so 
do little children. Repeat after me. 

Thank you, pretty cow that made 

Pleasant milk to soak my bread; 

Every morn and every night, 

Pure and fresh, and sweet and white. 

Pure means 
(Verse 


What does “pure” mean? 
clean, not mixed with anything bad. 
repeated again] Say the lines that belong to 
thie picture. 

And here the noble cow we see, 

She gives good milk for you and me, 
From milk comes butter too and cheese, 
God made the cow to give us these. 


Then whom should you thank for the milk? 
Thank God. Yes, “‘thank you, pretty cow ;” 
but “thank God” still more. Sing, “ Let us, 
with a joyfal mind, praise the Lord. [See 
Twentieth Sunday. Sung standing.) 

Young things drink milk. What does the 
baby live on? [Replies.) Do you think the 
baby will ever be as large as you are? [Replies.) 
Yes, the baby will grow if it takes its good 
pure milk; it will grow up and be as tall as J 
am, or taller. The milk makes it grow. 

Can your baby at home show how high it 
is? “How high? So high, so high!” [Using 
the common nursery gesture of raising the arms and 
stretching upward.) You may do that with me; 
bat we must do it in good order, and exactly 
together. [Practiced a few times.) Now say this. 
“Little baby—weak and small—how can you 
grow strong—and tall?—Can you ever be a 
meu ?—Drink your milk—and then you can. — 
Up, baby !—try, try. —How high ?—So high ;— 
drink, drink,—and try, try;—so high—so 
high.’ You see I say “try, try,” as well as 
“drink, drink,” for the baby must move ag 
well a3 rep if it is to grow. 

Milk to grow by. That reminds me of a 
text; euy it after me. 

1 Peter 2: 2. As new-born babes—desire 
the sincere milk of the word—that ye may 
grow thereby. {Taught.) 

Sincere milk! What is that? It means 
here pure milk, clean milk, milk not mixed + 
But “the sincere milk of the word!” What 
is the milk of the word? That means God’s 
word—the word printed here in the Bible, 

[Holding one open.} This is the sincere milk of 
the word. It is not milk, but it is like milk 
because it is good for little ones, to make them 
grow better; and you should want to hear it 
just as @ little new baby wants its milk. Say 
the text again. [Repeated two or three times.] 
God's pure word is in the Bible; ministers 
and teachers and parents tell it to you. You 
are to take it in, as the little baby takes in 
ite milk. If baby takes its pure milk it will 
grow to be a man; and if you take in God’s 
pare word, you will grow to be a perfect man 
like Christ Jesus. (See Ephesians 4: 11-24 
Ool. 1: 28. Heb. 12: 23) Christians in this 
world are all beginners like new-born babes; 
we all want the pure word of God that we 
sey grow thereby. What is the text. [They 
say it alone.) Listen, do not sing. [The teachir 
sings the Growing Song to them, using gesture with the 
first verse, but not with the second. The children then 
rise and sing the first verse several times by lining } 

Here is another text; repeat it as 1 read. 
In James 1: 22. But be ye doers of the word 
-wad not hearers only. [Taught] (See verses 
2)-23, &c.) That means that we must do 
what we aretaught. Listening to it will not 
make us Christians, if we do not do it. Hmar 
AKD DO; THEN YOU WILL GROW TO BE PERFECT 
men LIXB THE Lorp Jesus. So now you may 
#ay the eecond verse of the Growing Song. 

Fellow Christians,—weak and low,—God’s 
pure word—can make us grow.—Let us hear 
-—and heed—the word;—soon we shall be 
like—our Lord.—Up, brothers—(brothers and 
sisters tov, all of ua, let us try to be Christians 
indeed, and to be always growing more like 
Jeans)—up, brothers—try, try;—aim high, 
aim high ;—read, listen—try, try ;—aim high, 
aim high. [After one or two repetitions this may be 
wang by lining; then both verses may be sung standing. | 

Qne word more. Suppose some one should 
take away the baby’s milk! Poor baby! it 
would not grow; I think it would die. Would 
you let any one come and take away the good 
pure miik from your baby at bome? [Replies.] 
No, I know you would not. That would be 
tee cruel, and too wicked! 

There are men who take away the pure 
word of God from the school children. Is 
that right? No, indeed. That is worse than 
taking the baby’s milk from it. You must 
have the word of God that you may grow like 
to Jesus and fit for heaven. Wil! you letthem 
take the Bible from you? [Replies.] No, in- 
deed; we won’t give up the Bible. Will you 
jet them take the Bible from the other chil- 
dren? (Replies) No, indeed; we won’t give 
ap the Bible. Will you let them take the 
Bibles out of the day-schools? [Replies.) No, 
indeed; we won't give up the Bible. Will 
you let them take the Bibles out of the Sun- 
day-schools? [Replivs.) No, indeed; we won’t 
give up the Bible. 

We wit HAVE THE BigLE READ AND TAUGHT 
i THK SCHOOLS, 

We won't GIVE UP THE Biss. 

Say that after me. [Repeated more than once } 
I will teach you to sing about that. (Part of 
Hymn XXVIII.,in Afternoon Session, is then intro- 
duced | 





AFTERNOON SESSION, 
Carecuism XX{(X.—Growth. 
Recite 1 Peter 2: 2. 
1 Peter 2: 2. As new-born babes—desire 
the sincere milk—of the word—that ye may 
grow thereby. 





{Bee Webster's large dictionary for definitions of sin- 
eae and examples. The etymology is said to bx “ sine 
cera,” without wax; as if applied at first to pure honey. 
* Biter’ 0 Act of Congress, in the year 1861 

By oe oni, im the Olerk’s Office of the Dis- | 

trict Court of the United States for the District “| 

daw Jersey. 


What is the sincere milk of the word? 

The pure word of God—spoken by Jesus— 
and by apostles and prophets. 

How can we get their word? 

From the Bible,—and from those who preach 
and teach it. 

Recite part of James 1: 23. 

James 1: 23, But be ye doers of the word 
and not hearers only. 
How shall we grow, if we hear God's word 
and do it? 
Grow to be like Jesus. 


THE GROWING SONG. 
{An exercise, first published here. Tane. Temperance 
Call, page 15 Anniversary Hymns of American Sunday- 
School Union. Chorus sung to other notes imitating 
the tones of the nursery play, or spoken, or as altered 
below.} 
Little baby, weak and small, 
How can you grow strong and tall? 
Can you ever be a man? 
Drink your milk and then you can. 


Chorus. 
Stretch your arms, little one, try, try, try, 
How high? so high, so, so high. 
Drink, drink, drink, and try, try, try; 
How high? so high, so, so high. 


Fellow Christians, weak and low, 
God’s pure word can make us grow. 
Let us hear and heed the word, 
Soon we shall be like our Lord. 


Chorus 
Cheerily, heartily, let us try, 
Aim high! Aim high! Aim, aim high! 


Read, read, listen, pray and try, 

Aim high, aim high, aim, aim high. 
{In the afternoon practising, gesture might be used 
with both verses, but the tone and time should differ. 
Parts of Hymn XXVIII. are taught and sung by lining, 
and anecdotes are introduced of the Waldenses and their 
sayings, upon which the hymn is founded, and of other 
steadfast martyrs. } 
Hymn XXVIII.—Tuane, page 12 Anniversary 
Hymns American Sunday-School Union. 


We won't give up the Bible, 
God’s holy book of truth; 

The blessed staff of hoary age, 
The guide of early youth, 

The lamp which eheds a glorious light 
O’er every dreary road; 

The voice which speaks a Saviour’s love, 
And leads us home to God, 

We won’t give up, &c. 


We won't give up the Bible, 
For it alone can tell 
The way to save our ruined souls 
From being sent to hell; 
And it alone can tell us how 
We may have hopes of heaven, 
That through the Saviour’s precious blood 
Oar sins may be forgiven. 





We won't, &c. 
For the Sunday-School Times. 
THE SABBATH. 


(IN THE COUNTRY). 


The morning wakes! the morning wakes 
In gold and purple robes arrayed ; 

The thraldom of the night it breaks, 
And brightest stars in silence fade. 


Once, when the night was dark and deep, 
And death had beld its long repose, 

A light burst forth that broke the sleep ;— 
The Sabbath dawned, and Christ arose! 


Day of my Lord! it comes again! 
Pledge of the resurrection light ; 
Pledge of the rest from toil and pain, 
It seems to dawn more still and bright. 


More noiselessly the shadows fade; 

The birds subdue their wild wood song ; 
The herd lie silent in the shade; 

And softlier steals the brook along. 


Lord of the Sabbath! let my soul 
On this, thy day, behold thy face; 
Hushed and subdued ’neath thy control, 
Show me thy secret dwelling place. 


Banish the thoughts and toil of earth ; 
My pilgrim garments tighter gird ; 
Tell me my spirit’s wondrous worth, 
And let thy “still, small voice,” be heard. 


Oh blessed Sabbath San, Divine! 
Illume each hour with heavenly ray, 
Making these earthly Sabbaths shine, 
Meet twilight ere Eternal day. H. 8. 





Current Kvents. 


Domestic Summary.—Dates to the 9th of 
June. 

War News.—Tue Barrve or Fair Oaks, 
Near Ricamonp.—Official reports and details of 
the late battle of Fair Oaks, in the Chickahomivy 
valley, show that it was one of the greatest battles 
of the war. Over 100,000 men were engaged on 
both sides. The Union loss, officially stated, was 
890 killed, 3,627 wounded, and 1,222 missing; 
total, 5,739. The rebel loss did not fall much 
below 10,000. Over 1,200 of their dead were left 
upon the field. The Union regiments engaged 
were mostly from the Middle States. Several 
Federal officers were killed. Gen. Palmer, of 
New York, is reported to be dead. Col. Bailey, 
of New York, was kiiled while endeavoring to 
save his batteries. Col. Miller, of the 8lst Penn- 
sylvania, and Col. Ripley, of Pittsburg, were also 
slain. It is said that therebel General Joe John- 
ston was seriously if nut mortally wounded, and 
that Gen. Gustavus W. Smith is now in command. 
The ground was most fiercely contested. No less 
than four bayonet charges were made by the Fe- 
derals, in every case with success. Our army is 
now within four miles of Richmond. Since the 
battle, a rise in the Chickahominy has prevented 
further operations. 

Gen. Banxs’s Commanp.—An official report 
has been received of the Union loss during the 
masterly retreat of Gen. Banks down the Shenan- 
doah valley. Although pursued by a force at 
least five times as great as his own, he escaped 
with a loss of 900 men, 38 in killed, 155 in 
wounded, and the remainder missing. The wagon 
train consisted of nearly 500 wagons, and only 55 
were lost. Gen. Bauks is now rapidly regaining 
possession of the valley, Gen. Fremont, by a 
forced march, overtook Gen. Jackson’s retreating 
army five miles from Strasburg. Some fightiag 
ensued, but the rebel force continued its retreat, 
and Strasburg was reoccupied by Gen. Fremont 
without resistance. The rebe! General has fled as 
far south as Mount Jackson, where the awollen 
river prevented a further immediate pursuit. Gen. 
Fremont bas taken over 400 prisoners, and great 
quantities of supplies have been Jeft behind by the 
rebels. More than two thirds of the enemy’s 
army of 25,000 men have dispersed in disorgan- 
ized bands through the mountains. 





Gen. Sigel bas been assigned to a command 
under Gen. Banks, at Harper’s Ferry. 

Col. Kenley, wounded at Front Royal, is at 
Baltimore, nearly recovered. 


In trae West—Carrvure or Mempais, Terx.— 





Evacoation of Forts anp Derences —Stirring 
pews is again received from the Missis+ippi Valley. 
The upper Mississippi flutilla, late Com. Foote’, 


passed Fort Wright (also called Fort Pillow,) and 
Fort Randolph, 12 miles below, and on the morn- 
ing of the 6th of June, engaged the rebel fleet of 
8 gur-boats in front of Memphis. After a sharp 
cor flict of two hours, seven of the rebel fleet were 
ceptured or destroyed. The city surrendered after 
the epgagement. Forts Pillow and Randolph 
were evacuated. The details of this brilliant 
naval engagement show the vast superiority of the 
Union vessels, and their superior management. 
None was killed on the Union side. The Missis- 
sippi river is now completely in possession of the 
Government, after a continued series of triumphs 
at Columbus, Hickman, New Madrid, Island No. 
10, Forts Pillow and Randolph, Memphis, New 
Orleans, and Forts Jackson and St. Philip. Vicks- 
burg has not yet surrendered, but is virtually in 
our possession. 

The consequences of the brilliant exploit of 
Col. Elliott, of Gen. Pope’s command, briefly 
alluded to last week, have been the still further 
flight and disorganization of Gen. Beauregard’s 
army. Booneville, is directly south of Corinth, 
on the main line of Beauregard’s retreat towards 
Mobiie. The rebel General is declared to have 
become frantic on the receipt of this evil news. 
Gen. Pope, with 40,000 men, is 36 miles south of 
Corinth. Great numbers of deserters and prisoners 
have come within the Federal lines. It was re- 
ported that all of Price’s and Van Dorn’s com- 
mands have been captured. 

An English officer, who deserted, says that 
high confederate officers told him that they left 
Corinth 120000 strong, but when they arrived at 
Booneville, 50,000 had deserted, mostly Ala- 
bamians, Louisianians, and Missiesippians. 

Gen. Mitchell sent out an expedition under Gen. 
Nagley, from Huatsville, Ala., which drove the 
enemy to Chattanooga, utterly defeating and 
routing him, and holding that important point, 
besides capturing supplies, wagons, &c. 

The State of Arkansas is being rapidly re- 
possessed. Gen. Curtis is pursuing the enemy, 
breaking up their encampments, and dispersing 
their guerilla bands. 

Among recently captured prisoners, are James 
Massey, Claib. Jackson’s rebel Secretary of State, 
and two colonels of the rebel army. 

A rebel gun-boat recently went up White River, 
Ark., and destroyed all the cotton and sugar that 
could be found. 

Gen. Halleck bas made a department of the 
State of Missouri, except three counties near 
Kentucky, and placed Gen. Scofield in command. 

In tax Sours.—New Orteans.—Nothing im- 
portant has been received since our last accounts. 
Friendly consultations have taken place between 
the Secretary of State and the members of the 
foreign legation at Washington, concerning Gen. 
Butler’s difficulty with the foreign consuls at New 
Orleans. The mayor of the city is confined in 
Fort Jackson, and several of the City Council 
have been arrested and removed. 

Pensacola is occupied by Union troops, and is 
under martial law. Most of the inhabitants have 
fled, and those that remain depend for existence 
upon the commissary department of the Union 
army. The destruction of the navy yard and 
hospital was complete. 

Latest despatches from flag officer Dupont state 
that his gun-boats have possession of Stono, near 
Charleston. The capture was made in conse- 
quence of information received of the negro pilot 
Robert Small. Our forces are gradually investing 
Charleston. 

ConeressionaAL —The Tax bill has finally 
passed the Senate by a vote of 37 tol. The bill 
is amended so as to be scarcely recognized as the 
original bill submitted by the House. Cotton is 
taxed half a cent per pound. The bill may elicit 
farther debate in the House. 

A bill was passed to provide for raising the 
property of the United States which is sunk in 
the waters thereof. 

The House bill to punish polygamy in the ter- 
ritories of the United States, and disapproving 
and annulling certain acts of the territory of 
Utab, was also passed. 

A resolution was adopted in the Senate, allow- 
ing, hereafter, a premium of $2 for every accepted 
recruit to the regular army, and allowing soldiers 
enlisting as volunters or in the regular army to 
receive their first month’s pay in advance. 

The Senate bill for the recognition of Hayti and 
Libe:ia was passed by a vote of 86 to 37. 

The House passed a resolution that, the Senate 
concurring, Congress adjourn on the 16th of June. 

MisceLLangous —The Hon. Edward Stanley, 
the new military Governor of North Carolina, 
has caused some diplomatic correspondence by 
his first official acts in closing a school for blacks 
in Newbern, and in returning fugitives to their 
masters. The matter is not yet settled. 

A loyal State Convention has been for some 
days in session in Missouri. 

Enthusiastic and largely attended Union meet- 
ings have been held at Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Va. 

Col. Geo. F. Shepley, of Maine, who is at pre- 
sent Military Commandant of New Orleans, has, 
upon the recommendation of Gen. Butler, been 
appointed Military Governor of Louisiana. 

An order from the War Department extends 
the Department of Virginia (McCleilan’s) so as to 
include all the Rappahannock region and the 
country east of the Richmond and Petersburg 
railroad. 

A great number of prizes, many of them very 
valuable, have been captured recently by our navy. 

Newport News has been abandoned as a mili- 
tary post, and the ordnance stores are being re- 
moved to Fortress Moaroe, 

An official report from the Secretary of the 
Treasury states that the public debt on the 29th 
of May was $491,445,984, at an average rate of 
interest of only 4.35 per cent. 

Heavy freshets have occurred in several rivers 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, during 
the last week. Oa the Delaware, Lebiyzh, and 
Schuylkill rivers, in Pennsylvania, especially, 
great damage has been done. At least ten mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of property bas been destroyed 
and very many lives have been lost. Whole 
towns have been washed away, mills destroyed, 
and furnaces stopped. The MWNarper’s Ferry 
bridge, just completed, was carried away by the 
fresbet on the Potomac. 

Three distinct shocks of an earthquake were felt 
at Cairo, 1ll., and neighboring places, on the 6th 
of June. They were also felt as far north as 
Urbana. No damage was done. 

The Navy Department bas issued proposals for 
the construction and complete equipment of fifteen 
gun-boats ; speed not less than thirteen knots; to 
be delivered within four months, 

A fire at Quebec, Canada, on the 7th of June, 
destroyed 120 houses, mostly wooden, in the 
suburbs. 

$14,422 have been raised in New York by the 
committee appointed to relieve the sufferers by 
the great fire at Troy, N. Y. 

A total eclipse of the moon, visible through- 
out the United States, »ccurs on the 11th of June, 
beginning two minutes before midnight. 

Nathaniel 5. Berry was inaugurated Governor 
of New Hampshire at Concord on the 5th of June. 





Forziex Summary.—European dates to the 
29th of May. 

European Arrairs.—English journals are 
commenting on Gen. But'er’s course at New Or- 
leans. The Vai/y News defends it. The Zimes 
thinks it is exceedingly severe and harsh, and 
calculated to destroy any good results from the 





raising of the biockade. Tae Morning Post is 





very bitter, and says that even the Austrians or 
Russians never issued severer decrees. The news 
of the fall of Norfolk has been received. The 
destruction of the Merrimac is regarded as the 
resignation by the Confederates of the contest by 
sea. The Morning Post says that the demand for 
the restitution of the Emilie St. Pierre cannot be 
complied with. 

News from France states that Prince Carignan 
had been received by Napoleon at a private au- 
dience, and that the Count of Montebello had been 
appointed Commander-in-chief of the French 
army in Rome. The French government, it is 
said, has assured the Papal government that 
France does not intend to make any changes in 
the Roman question. 

It is denied that France intends to withdraw 
her Mexican expedition. The course of Spain 
and England in withdrawing is considered dis- 
honest. 

The Spanish government is about to build seven 
iron frigates. 

The Ministers of Electoral Hesse, in Germany, 
had resolved to resign. 

A Russian imperial decree entirely exempts 
from customs duties all Chinese productions, ex- 
cept tea and corn brandy, imported into Russia 
across the Asiatic frontier. 


recaptured the city of Nicksich. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, has been ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Poland. 

The Chinese rebels were driven out of Thug 

jadja on the 3d of April, and the place is in the 
hands of the allies who are gaining favor in the 
eyes of the loyal Chinese. 
Mexico.—The French have been severely de- 
feated by the Mexicans. England and Spain 
have withdrawn from participation with France in 
settling the affairs of the country. The English 
Cabinet is said to have invited the Cabinet of 
Madrid to declare the treaty concluded at Lon- 
don to have lapsed. 





Personal. 


Samvue. F. Bourton, of Philadelphia, an ex- 
ceedingly affable young man, was among the slain 
at the late battle of Fair Oaks, near Richmond. 
He was a graduate of the Central High School, 
and for some time in the employ of the American 
Sunday School Union, at its depository. He was 
acting as color sergeant; and in the earlier part of 
the engagement was badly wounded in the right 
arm, but grasping the colors with his left he bore 
them aloft until a musket-ball entered his left 
temple, and he fell. The deceased leaves a large 
circle of friends, whom he had endeared to him- 
self by his noble and generous qualities. 

Dr. Lewis Convict, a prominent politician of 
New Jersey, died recently at Morristown, in the 
90th year of his age. Prior to the commencement 
of the present century he was chosen high sheriff 
of Morris county, and from 1805 to 1810 he served 
asa member of the State Legislature, officiating 
two terms as speaker of tho House. In 1807 Dr. 
Condict was appointed a commissioner for settling 
the boundary between New York and New Jereey. 
He was subsequently elected to Congress, and 
continued to hold his seat there for upwards of 
twenty years. The deceased was widely known 
throughout New Jersey as a high-minded, patri- 
otic citizen. 

Sotoman Sturais, the banker of Chicago, has 
been pronounced insane. He is a gentleman of 
great wealth, and since the commencement of the 
war has supported the government most liberally. 
Whole companies have been equipped at his ex- 
pense. The great mental toil he has undergone 
in the transaction ef his business, together with 
the distracted condition of the country, has ren- 
dered him a monomaniac. A committee has been 
appoiated to take charge of his property. 

Tae Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff, whose name is so 
intimately associated with Eastern travel, died in 
the first week of May, at Isle-Brewers near 
Taunton, England, in his 67th year. He was the 
son of a Jewish Rabbi, and the first missionary to 
preach the gospel to the Jews at Jerusalem. He 
was boro at Weilersbach, Germany. 

J. Henry Kenpatt, of Leominster, Mass., who 
died April 4th, has left by his will $5,000 to Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary, and $42,000 for other 
educational and charitable purposes, besides pro- 
viding liberally for his relatives. 

Tus Hon. S. S. Wharton, State Senator of the 
Huntingdon District, Pennsylvania, died sud- 
denly at his residence at Huntingdon, on the ist 
inst. 

Rev. Bisuop Dusen, of Chicago, will shortly 
visit Rome, and present to the Pope $4,500 which 
was contributed by the bishop’s diocese. 

Mr. Caaries Anperson, the brother of Gen. 
Anderson, is in England lecturing to the British 
public against the American rebellion. 

Rey. Geores Constantine, of Greece, now 
residing at the West, will soon leave this country 
for missionary services in Athens. 

GENERAL Scort is still at Elizabeth, N. J., and 
in good health. He proposes to spend the sum- 
mer at West Point. 

Rev. Dr. Gurixy, of Washington, D. C., has 
declined the calls he had received from Chicago 
and Cincinnati. - 

Caprain Hamuin, a son of the Vice-President, 
is serving on Gen. Fremont’s staff. 


Books. 


Tue Reseviion Recorp. Edited by Frank 
Moore. Volume 2. G. P. Putnam, New York. 
Unlike most books, this is one whose value will 
increase with age. The facts and documents 
necessary to the understanding of the war are 
in our hands from day to day, in the daily 
newspapers. We read them, form our opinions, 
and then throw away as rubbish the papers which 
have furnished us with the necessary informa- 
tion. In a few months, if we wish to refresh our 
memories with the particulars of any fact, the 
materials will be out of our reach. It is the 
object of Mr. Moore to place on permanent 
record, in a form suitable for binding and pre. 
servation, and convenient for reference, every 
authentic document of any considerable value, 
connected with this unparalleled rebellion. He 
also gives a connected diary of events, which is 
of the utmost value. This diary is all the while 
a few months behind the actual events, so that 
the author has time to verify the statements, 
and make it an exact and reliable chronicle of 
the passing year. The volume contains also a 
large assortment of the fugitive poetry, songs, 
pasquinades, &c., which make so conspicuous 3 
figure in the general history of the times. The 
work contains maps aud plans of tho principal 
batile fields, and is embellished with beautifully 
executed steel engravings of the leading actors. 
V. lume 2 has portraitsof Gens. Wool, Beauregard, 
Poik, Banks, Mansfield, McDowel!, Lander, Mc- 
Call, Resecranz, Blenker, Burnside and Stringham. 
Not the least valuable feature of the work is the 
complete and careful index at the end of each 
volume, making it perfect as a work of reference. 
Whoever secures for himself and his family a 
copy of this work, will have in years to comea 
source of information of very great and continually 
increasing value. The work may be had either 
in monthly parts, price 50 cents each, or in com- 
pleted volumes, price $3.75. The Pailadelphia 

agent is Mr. John McFarlan, 33 South Sixth 
| street, 
| Livine Acs, No. 941. 
; Boston. 














Littell, Son & Co., 
$5 a year, 13 centsanumber. Contente, 


The Turks have repulsed the Montenegrins and | 


1, Jesse’s Memories of Richard III.; 2. Sister 
Anna’s Probation; 3. Salem Chapel, Part IV.; 
4. Dr. Bethune, with the wsual assortment of 
short articles and scraps. 

Tue Two Priva Donnas. A novel of real life. 
By George Augustus Sala. 7. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. 








BRANCH OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


No.332 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


Nos. 112 & 114 Broadway, New York, 
(ESTABLISHED 1845.) 








TEN YEAR PLAN—NON-FORFEITURE! 





Morris Franklin, Pliny Freeman, Wm. H, Beers, 


President. Actuary. Cashier. 


‘GENERAL AG’T., LOCAL A@’T., 


E. W. TROTTER. THOS. J. LANCASTER, 


RaQ” This is a purely mutual Company, all the 
profits being divided among the assured 
annually. 


The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
has been now in operation seventeen years, and hae 
accumulated a Capital of $2,200,000. Its Dividends have 
never been less than 30 per cent, on the premiums paid, 
and it has disbursed to widows and orphans over $1,200,- 
000. It has deposited with theComptroller of New York 
State, as an evidence of good faith, to secure Policy 
Holders, $100,000, and its Trustees in New York City, are 
of the very first and reliable names. The affairg of this 
Company show & lively prosperity, and each successive 
year, this great society, after disbursing some Two to 
Three Hundred Thousands of Dollars, are adding to their 
Capital the like amount. 

In accordance with the requirements of the Charter, 
the fands of the Company are invested in stocks crea\ 

by or under the laws of the State of New York, or of the 
United States, or on unincumbered Real Estate, worth 
fifty per cent. more than the amount loaned thereon. 


The Ten Year Pian--Non-Forfeiture, 
ORIGINATED BY THE NEW YORK LIFE. 


By the table on which this class of policies is based it 
would seem that a person incurs no risk in taking outa 
policy. Insuring to-day for $5,000, if he die to-morrow, 
the $5,000 immediately becomes a claim, and if he lives 
ten years, and makes ten annual payments, his policy is 
psid up; nothing more to pay, and still his dividends 
continue, making his life policy a source of income to 
him while living. The principal argoment of weight 
offered against life insurance is, that a party might pay 
in for a number of years, and then, by inadvertence, 
inability, &c., not be able to continue paying. and then 
lose all he has paid. The New York Life Inswranee 
Company has done much to obviate this objection by their 
ten-year plan and non-forfeiture. A party, by this table, 
canuot forfeit what has been paid in. Thus, if one in- 
suring by this plan for $5,000 discontinues after the 
second year, the Company will give him a paid up pelicy, 
according to the number of years paid in, viz.: 


Second year, two-tenths of amount insured, $1,000 
1 


Third three tenths $5,000 m 
Fourth “ = four-tenths of $5,000 insured, 2,000 
Fifth “ fivetenths “ “ 2,500 


And so on until the tenth annual payment, when all is 
paid and dividends still continue. 


LOCAL REFERENCES. 
Tomas Rosins, Esq., 
J.W.CiLacHors, “ 

J.B. Lippincott, “ 
Lewis Cooper, « 
RosBexrt EwIine, bed 
Geo. W. Curtps, * 
W.L.Suarrern, “ 
Gero. D. PaRRisa, “ 
Messrs. WELLING, Corrin, & Co., 
“  Rieeen, Barry, & Oo., 
« Hoyt, 8praaues & Co., 
“  SHaeieian. Ruz & Co. 
“ Werner Irscunzr & &o., 
“ James, Kent, Santez, & Co., 
“  Rineway, Heussner, & Co., 
« Larnep & Starr, 
“  M. Rosenpaca & Co., 
« W.8. Stewart & Co. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
R.Q.SHELMERDINE,M.D. JO8.H. HASKELL, M.D. 
In attendance every day at 12 o’clock, M. 


4a Applications, Forms, Pamphlets and Last State 
ment, may be had at the office. 


THOS. J. LANCASTER, Agent, 
332 WALNUT STREET. 


ap2t-ly 





EORGE STUART, A. M., who has had 

several years’ experience in teaching in the High 
School, Girard College, and Haverford College, is pre- 
pared to give lessons to private pupils and classes, or to 
classes in private schools, in LATIN, GREEK, MATHE- 
MATIOCS, ENGLISH B hes. &c. Resid 

1829 Poplar, Philadelphia. 

RerereNnoes :—Jobn 8. Hart, LL. D., Editor Swnday- 
School Times; W. H. Allen, LL D., President of Girard 
College; aad the Faculty of Haverford College. 

may24-tf * 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
IN PHILADELPHIA, 

MISS MARY E.?HROPP has aSelect School for young 
ladies at 1841 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Circulars, 
containing ful) particulars, may be anes on applica 
tion at the school, by letter or otherwise, or by applying 
to the Editor of this paper. apl9-6m 











PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
IN THE, 
PHILADELPHIA CITY INSTITUTE, 
N. E. cor. of Chestnut and Eighteenth Sts. 
Boys prepared for College or business, and for Military 
or Naval Schools. Circulars may be obtained at the 


School, or at the Office of the Sunday-School Times. 
my3l-l4t L. BARROWS, Principal. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
821 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish for 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS 


Over 300 Volumes, embracing Books for Children and 
Teachers, 





Also, 
COMMENTARIES, 
CATECHISMS, 
QUESTION-BOOKS, 
HYMN-BOOKS, 
MUSIC, BOUND, AND IN SINGLE SHEETS, 
ROLL-BOOK, 
CLASS-BOOK, 
MINUTE-BOOK, 
CONTRIBUTION CARD, 

TICKETS OF VARIOUS KINDS, 

PACKETS OP SMALL BOOKS FOR GIFTS, 

From the Catalogue price of which a discount of 26 
per cent. is made on amounts over $12, when the cash 
accompanies the order. 

Catalogues wiil be sent on application. 

Please address orders for books to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 


ap19-tf Business Correspondent, 





CLIMBING THE MOUNTAIN; 


OR, 


How I Rose in the Word, 
NOW READY. 


Hnman ingenuity has been taxed to its utmost in 
solving the problem of worldly success, This work, by 
the able author of Capt Russell, and the Op Rep 
H vusx, meets the inquiry by the narration of life expe- 
riences, aud holds up for steadfast emalation the charac- 
terof one who began at the “foot of the ladder” and 
reached the top. 

To every boy and young man ia the land, we would 
say a8 last words, read 

“CLIMBING THE MOUNTAIN.” 


Our book is an illustration of a princlple such as rarely 
finds th: light, and over all its pages is vung the tracery 
of aspirit inexpressibly sweet, to those who love the 
“ highest style of man.” 

PRICE 75 CENTS. 


HENRY HOYT, 
SABBATH-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 





mh22-tf No. 9 Corahill, Bostan. 








A NEW QUESTION BOOK 


WILL BE READY, MAY 20. 





FIRST SCRIPTURE QUESTION BOOK, 


BY THE 
Amerisan Baptist Publication Society, 


PRICE 8 CENTS, 


This new work has been Prepared with special refer- 
ence to the wants of the younger classes in Sunday- 
schools. It is arranged in a series of Questions anp 
Answers, both expressed in few words and easy of 
comprehension by young children. The volume though 
small, contains a distinct outline of the sacred Scriptures. 
It is divided into Frrt1-rwo lessons of equal length, the 
length carefally adapted to the capacity of ordinary 
scholars. The lessons are arranged in twelve chapte 
in order to assist the memory in retaining the i 
of events. By this means the youngest scholars may fix 
clearly in their minds the main outlines of sacred 
chronology, and add. greatly to both the interest and 
usefulness of their subsequent studies. The volume ig 
handsomely illustrated, and is p d by petent 
judges, the best book ever published. 

Sample copies will be sent free of charge for postage, 
on the receipt of 8 cents. We know it only needs to be 
seen to be purchased. 
B. GRIFFITH, Cor. Sec., 

530 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHOIR: 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF 
Original and Selected Music and Hymns 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
BY JOHN M.. EVANS. 








mchl5-ly 





Price, in paper, 8 cents per copy ; $6.50 per Hundred. 

« bound, 10 « 9.00 « 
This beautiful book has been prepared with great care, 
and a critical examination of its contents will show that: 
its intrinsic worth is fully equa! to its attractive exterior. 
It is fast becoming the favorite in Sunday-schools. It is 
equally adapted to the schools of all denominations. 

B. GRIFFITH, Cor. Sec., 
American Baptist Publication Society, 


mehlé-ly 530 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 





PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


May be had at the Socrety’s House, 150 Nassau St., Nzw- 
York; 8. W. Stebbins, Depositary. 


Boston, New England Branch, 78 Washington &t. 
George Punchard, Secretary. 
Rocuaster, N. Y., 75 State St., 0. D. Grosvenor, Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA, 929 Chestnut St., H. N\ Thissell, Agent... 
Battimorg, Maryland Branch, 73 W. Fayette St., Rev. 
8. Guiteau, Secretary. 
Crvornnati, Walnut St., near Fourth, Seely Woo 
Agent. 
Sr. Louw, 9-South Fifth St., J. W. McIntyre, Agent 
Cuicago, 170 South Clark St., C. M. Howard, Agent. 


THE AMERICAN MESSENGER 


AND 


THE CHILD’S PAPER, 


Are published monthly at New York, Boston, Rochester,, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati. 
TERMS OF THE MESSENGER. 
Sines subsoriptions for one year, - = - 
Six copies for a year to one address, 1, 
Twenty “ i es 3. 
Forty “ od bad 5. 
Any number exceeding 40 at the rate of 40 for 5.00 
TERMS OF THE CHILD’S PAPER. 
Payable in advance, in packages of not less than ten, 
copies. 
Ten copies monthly for a year to one address, 1.00 
Firty copies “* « “ 4.50 
ONE HUNDRED copies “ “ 8.00 





SSsh 





VOLUMES AND LIBRARIES,. 
The Society issue more than FOUR HUNDRED 
volumes, adapted to Church, Family, Bible-class, and 
Sabbath school Libraries. 
THE YOUTH’S LIBRARY of 70 volumes, 10,071 pages, 
with 255 highly finished engravings. $10: 
YOUTH’S CABINET. 76 volumes, each 32 pages, with. 
about 200 engravings, and stories full of instruction and 
touching interest. 
THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY contains 100 stories,. 
bound in 50 volumes, 32 pages each, with numerous. 
engravings. $2.50. 
THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY is composed 
of many short stories, bound in 24 volumes, each 82 
pages, very largely illustrated. $1.25. 
These Libraries have given general satisfaction where 
used. Special attention of Sabbath-achools is called to 
them. 
Full descriptive catalogues, with prices, will be fur 
nished free of charge on application to the Depositary 
or to any of the Society’s Agencies. 
A liberal discount to the trade. mh8-ly 


NEW BOOKS FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


BOSTON, 
. AND FOR SALE AT 


Prominent Bookstores in Philadelphia. 


THE CROSS-BEARER. 

By the Rev. KE. N. Kirk, D. D. Price, extra gilt, $1.50, 
plain, 65 cents. 

“It is a long time since we have seen anything so 
beautitul in the book live as this volume, and never in 
oruamental bookmaking have we seen art aud taste, and 
those of a high order, so completely subordinated to the 
higher function of religious teaching ”—S. S. Times. 

The Fifth Elition of the 


MEMORIAL VOLUME OF THE A. B. 

C. F. M. Price $1. Postage 30 cents. 

“This volume is one of rare value and interest to all 
she friends of missions.”— Eclectic Magazine. 

“A free circulation of this volume in our families, 
Sabbath-schools and congregations, could not but prove 
a most efficient means of instructing and quickening the 
church to an increased activity in the work of the 
Lord.” —Lutheran, Philadelphia. 


‘MEMOIR OF DANIEL SAFFORD. 


Extra binding, $1.50. Common edition, 80 cents. 

“No one who desires to do good, no one who would be- 
come conversant with illustrious examples of Christian 
excellence, should fail to read this memoir.”— Boston 
Transcript. 

THE LITTLE CAPTAIN. A TEMPE. 

RANCE TALE. Price 25 cents. 

“We have seldom read a more touching tale, or one 
which illustrates more clearly the evils of intempe- 
rance.”’— Bosion Jowrnal. 

AUNT KATIE’S TALKS. THE CLEVELANDS. THE 
GOLDEN RULE. WALKS AND TALKS. THER 
TRANSPLANTED SHAMRO'K. CAIN AND PATSY. 
THE WINTER SCHOOL; and many others admirably 
adapted for 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Tract society, Boston. 

NICHOLSON BROUGHTON, Ja., 
Depositary. 


And for sale at 
JOHN G. BROUGHTON’S, 
13 Brsie Houss, New Sork Orr. 
Also by the 


Prominent Booksellers in Philadelphia. 
jan 18-tf 





& Ax FORT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
All kinds of Children’s Carriages, 
Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, 
HOBBY H'RSES, SLEIGHS, &C., 
Wholesale and Retail, 
214 DOCK STREET ABOVE SECOND, 
ap26-6m PHILADELPHIA, 








8,000 Copes Sold in Seven Months. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE ECLECTIC CLASS BOOK for the Use of the 
Sabbath-School Teacher. “It is the simplest, moat con- 
cise, yet comprehensive and complete form of clasa record 
extant,” 

40 cents per dow n $3 00 per hundred 

A Liberal discount allowed to the trade. 

Address HU. H ROEDEL, 





my 17-10 


Lebanon, Pens’a. 





